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John ap Thomas and his Friends, 
Or the Early History of Merion. 


We had the pleasure of listening to a lecture 
by James J. Levick, M.D., before the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, which has 
since been published in the Society’s Maga- 
zine. A portion of this interesting lecture is 
herewith submitted. The lecture is called— 
John ap Thomas and his friends. 


“Of the many hundreds of Philadelphians 
who, daily, during the summer months, on our 
great central railway, pass to and from the 
city to Bryn Mawr or further, but few perhaps 
have ever given a thought to the origin of the 
names they hear at the various stations. And 
yet from Overbrook to Berwyn, included, 
many of these names are the same as those 
which two hundred years ago were familiar 
as household words to those earnest, sincere, 
and brave people, who had left their old homes 
in Wales to found here a new, peaceful, and 
free commonwealth. 

Berwyn bears the name of a range of moun- 
tains, which for more than thirty miles con- 
stitutes the dividing line between the counties 
of Merioneth and Montgomery in Wales. 

Bryn Mawr—the great bill—gets its name 
from Bryn Mawr, the old Welsh home of 
Rowland Ellis, 2 devoted member and minis- 
ter of the Society of Friends, and one of the 
earliest owners of land in this vicinity. 


Wynnewood commemorates the name of 
Thomas Wynne—the physician and friend of 


William Penn—and the home of his de- 
seendants. 
_ Radnor but repeats the old name of Radnor 
in Wales, and Haverford (aber-fford, the ford 
at the confluence,) tells the story that it was 
from Haverford West in South Wales the early 
settlers in this immediate vicinity came, while 
Merion, in the new world, takes up and in itself 
continues a name which has had a topo- 
graphical meaning for more than a thousand 
years. Meirion, as it is often written, in the 
old provincial records, and as it was originally 
called in the Welsh language, is but a slight 
modification of the name of that British prince, 
or king as he is sometimes called, who, as 
eyreon, Meirion, Meiriawn ruled over a part 
of Britain in the early part of the eighth cen- 
tury, and who gave his name, even then, to 
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his own domain, which it has since retained, | 
and which, as Merionethshire,* has been a; 
county of North Wales since the year of our 
era 1284. It was from Merionethshire, North 
Wales, that the settlers on the land, which 
now lies north of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
near Philadelphia, chiefly came, and of one or 
two of them and their familics that it is pro- 
posed in this paper to write. The informa- 
tion thus given is derived from papers brought 
here by these emigrants themselves, or written 
by them cotemporaneously with the settle- 
ment, which have been transmitted by them 
to their descendants. 

It may not be amiss here briefly to recur 
to the fact that these people were the direct, 
lineal descendants of the Ancient Britons, 
with little or no admixture of Saxon blood. 
These ancient Britons, as ethnologists now 
recognize the term, were the different tribes, 
clans, or nations inhabiting Britain at the 
time of the Roman invasion, and their de- 
scendants. They belonged to the Indo-Euro- 
pean family, and to the Celtic branch of that 
family. Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the real or fabulous character of 
the early histories of Britain, there can be no 
doubt that, for centuries before the Roman 
invasion, the Island of Britain was inhabited 
by a numerous, powerful, and intelligent peo- 
ple. That they were brave Cesar found to 
his cost, and it is a very significant fact that, 
although the Roman General brought against 
them a fleet of 80 ships, with 12,000 intantry 
and cavalry, yet the most that he could effect 
was but a landing on the coasts, and that it 
was not until a hundred years later that the 
Romans were able victoriously to advance 
into the interior of the island. 

Nor did the Britons, in later years, yield, 
without fierce resistance, to the invading 
hordes of Saxons, Danes, and Normans which 
poured in upon them. 

A recent writer has said of them, ‘ history 
presents no section of a people standing forth 
more conspicuously from the general mass. 
* * * They yielded ; but only inch by inch 
to a superior foe, and, at the last, a remnant, 
scorning surrender, carried away with them, 
as Eneas did from Troy, their choicest and 
most valued treasures—their kindred and 
their sacra patriosque penates—made Wales 
their chosen land, Mona thesanctuary of their 
priesthood, and Snowdon Mountain the citadel 
of their freedom. Their name, their language, 
and their honor they have to this day pre- 
served as memories of the past.’ And there, 
century after century, they remained, too 
often, it is true, involved in domestic warfare, 
but holding on to their simple manners, their 
old traditions and their dearly bought freedom. 

Of the people of Merionethshire this was es- 


* ‘The termination ydd and eth is of common occur- 
rence in ancient Wesh names of districts * * and 
seems to have the meaning of a tract or extent of coun- 
try belonging to the person whose name formed ie| 
preceding part of the word.’ 
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pecially true, and the author already quoted, 


iSays: ‘the ancient houses of the county of 


Merionethshire are, almost without exeep- 
tion, of purely Cymric lineage * * and have 
shown a vitality truly remarkable. Even to 
this day several of the chief families of the 
14th and 15th centuries have their represen- 
tatives on the ground, holding the same do- 
mains and bearing, in some instances, the same 
names.’ 

To the superficial observer it would seem 
almost impossible that, even after the long 
lapse of centuries, the descendants of these 
warlike men should accept and become iden- 
tified with the peaceful doctrines and manners 
of the Quakers, and yet to the careful student 
of human nature the transition seems not only 
— but eminently proper and natural. 

o a simple-hearted people there was much 
in the simplicity of Quakerism to commend it, 
while the direct dependence of the individual 
upon God and his independence of man ac- 
corded with what had been the sentiment of 
their race for generations. And when to this, 
and far more than all this, was added the con- 
viction, that to them the call of their God was 
in this field of service, they did not hesitate 
because of the sacrifices it required, or the 
danger to which it exposed them. They were 
of the blood of heroes, and they brought to 
bear in this warfare the earnestness of pur- 
pose, the devotion to duty, and the fearless 
courage which had characterized their fore- 
fathers on other fields. 

They yielded not one inch to error, but the 
fight was a long and weary one; and they 
yearned, as their fathers had done, for a home 
where they might be free ; free from such con- 
tact with error itself, and free to give such 
service to God as He required of them. They 
needed now no Mona for their priesthood, for 
they believed, without the shadow of a doubt, 
that the human heart was the sanctuary of 
their Great High Priest, and that in His Name 
they had a strong tower where they could 
find greater safety than in their fathers’ citadel 
on Snowdon. And so, to the new world, ‘a 
remnant came, carrying with them,’ as their 
fathers had carried, ‘ their names, their lan- 
guage,* and their honor.’ 

The future historian when diseussing the 
characteristics of the past and present genera- 
tions of Philadelphians, their love of family 
history, their love of old ways, their tena- 
cious clinging to their convictions of right, 
their conservatism—as it is called—and even, 
at times, their obstinacy, may perchance find 
that these are due not merely to what they 
have inherited in the blood of their Quaker 
ancestry, but rather to that remarkable mix- 
ture of peaceful Quaker and of fighting Cymric 


* For many years after they came to Pennsylvania 
many of the Welsh Friends retained their knowledge o 
and the use of the British langu A memorial con- 
cerning Edward Reese and his wife, states that their 
ministry was generally given in the Welsh 
So too with others of the early settlers. 
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of his friends, giving his hand to every one of| gates, which this $50,000, spent in one week 


blood, which yet exists in the veins of so 
many of her people. 

It is of one or more of these early Cymric 
Quakers that we shall now speak. 

‘John ap Thomas, of Llaithgwm, Com- 
mott* of Pennllyn in the County ot Merioneth, 
gentleman,” as the old manuscript records 
designate him, became a member of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends in the year 1672. 
Hugh Roberts, his neighbor and friend from his 
childhood, says of him: “In the year 1672 he 
came to Friends’ Meeting and was thoroughly 
convinced of God’s truths, and he gave up 
in obedience to the Heavenly Father's call, 
though it wes a time of great suffering ; the 
first two meetings he was at he was fined £15, 
for which the informer took from him two 
oxen, and a horse that was valued to be worth 
£11, and returned nothing back. 

‘The appearance of Truth was so precious 
to him that he did not only make profession 
of it, but was also made willing to suffer for 
its sake, which he did valiantly. When this 
faithful man first came among us it was the 
hottest time of persecution that we ever under- 
went. The chief informer being a cunning, 
subtile man, seeing that the high constables 
and petty constables were something back- 
ward to execute his warrants, intended to 
have been the high constable so that he might 
make a quick despatch. 

‘Most of the great men, being willing to 
assist John ap Thomas in what they could, 
this good maa went to one of the Justices 
that was moderate, and requested that he 
might accept of him to be the high constable, 
which was granted. So the informer went 
on and informed against Friends, and when 
he got a warrant he brought it to the high 
constable according to his orders; so he re- 


tell the informer to go about his business, that 
he was responsible for them. And thus the 
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us, and so in a sweet and heavenly praise he 
departed the 3d day of 3d mo. 1683.’ 

This event is thus recorded in the family 
Bible, by his son Thomas Jones. ‘ Our dear 
father, John ap Thomas, of Llaithgwn, in 
the Commott of Penllyn in the county of 
Merioneth, in North Wales, departed this life 
the 3d day of 3d month, 1683, being the 5th 
day of the week, and was buryed at Friends’ 
burying place at Havod-vadog in the said 
Commott and County ye 5th of ye said 
month.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 
For The “ Friend.” 


Worldly Amusements. 

The subjoined recorded experiences are 
from the memoirs of Caroline E. Smelt; who 
was born in Augusta, Georgia, 12th mo. 28th, 
1800; and died there, in much peace, in the 
seventeenth year of her age. 

She was the child of many prayers; her 
piously concerned mother being much en- 
gaged for her spiritual welfare. This no doubt 
helped on the work of grace, and of obedience 
to the Holy Spirit of Christ in her heart. 
herself she writes: “I have stifled many strong 


convictions, and grieved the Holy Spirit of 


God, who had been striving with me in vari- 
ous ways ever since 1 was seven years old.” 
“T sometimes thought I would give worlds, 
if I possessed them, to know that the Lord 
was my friend.” And again, “O that I could 
know that I had experienced the new birth.” 

This dear child’s view of a life of worldly 
amusement, as the theatre, the ball-room and 
the fashionable tea-party, which, as she avers, 
are all of the same family, may well claim the 


serious consideration of every young person 


, ‘ , S Ore or older, who are thus tempted to indulge in 
ceived bis warrant, time after time, and would! these scenes of dissipation and wickedness, of 


“ostentation” and “ excess of vanity.” When 
we think of the time and mind and means 


informer continued to go about until he had| thus prostituted to the love of worldly amuse- 


got nine warrants, not questioning but that 
he would ruin him at last, for there was a 
clause in the act that if the constables would 
refuse to execute their office they would be 
fined to a great extent for every neglect. He 
kept his warrants until the king’s declaration 
came to put a stop to these wicked informers. 

‘Thus this faithful and valiant man haz- 
arded his own estate to save his friends and 
brethren * * and this he did soon after he 
received the Truth. The Lord blessed him 
and that in every way. He bestowed upon 
him a gift in the ministry, by which he hath 
been serviceable to many; and although it 
falls out sometimes that a prophet hath not 
honor in his own country, yet I know that he 
was honored, owned and dearly beloved, and 
was of great service unto many. So he growed 
and prospered in the truth unto his dying 
day. He had a tedious sickness, in which 
time his pleasure was in exhorting his friends, 
his wife and children, to be faithful to the 
Lord. 

‘A little while before his departure, I and 
other Friends were with him, when he said, 
Friends, wait upon the Lord for He is near, 
and a little while after he said, “ Blessed be 
Thy name, oh Lord God, everlasting, Thy 
will be done on earth as it isin Heaven.” And 
with such expressions, magnifying and prais- 
ing the name of the Lord, he took his leave 


* Commott signifies a part of a shire—a hundred, or 
as we usually say, township. 


ments, to the lust of “ the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life,” well may we indi- 
vidually query, what has become of our love, 
fidelity, and allegiance to Him, and of his pre- 
cepts and laws to us, who has bought us with 
the price of his humiliating sufferings among 
men and cruel death upon the cross, and, hav- 
ing received gifts for the rebellious as well as 
others, is now waiting to help, and to bless, 
and to do us good, even to fit us for his heav- 
enly kingdom. 

As respects the bestowal of means, a Phila- 
delphia newspaper of to-day’s issue (1st mo. 
11th, 1881) makes this boastful, though to 
every lover of humanity and virtue, truly sad 
announcement: “ Counting the minstrels and 
the smaller houses, it is probable that nearly 
if not quite fifty thousand dollars were spent 
in this city for amusements last week, and 
that without a holiday or any extra perform- 
ance.” Fifty thousand dollars in one week for 
amusements! Well might we exclaim with 
the poet :— 

“ Ah! what is life thus spent? and what are they 

But frantic! who thus spend it? all for smoke— 


Eternity, for bubbles, proves at last 
A senseless bargain.” 


Again, what need would the “rich man” in 


the parable of our Saviour have for more of 


the “good things” of this life, than this ex- 
cessive self-indulgence showeth? while hun- 
dreds if not thousands of poor Lazarus’ in 
that city or elsewhere may be suffering—freez- 
ing or starving or unclothed—at our very 


for amusements, might have so greatly re. 
lieved. 

Well might this dear girl of seventeen, of 
whom we are writing, resolve to “ give up all 
worldly amusements,” notwithstanding, ag 
she deplored, “so many of our serious p 
countenance them ;” and seek to give her 
heart, her life, her strength, her all to the 
promotion of piety and virtue ; to the spread 
and exaltation of the dear Redeemer’s king. 
dom; and to a living, practical acknowledg- 
ment in self-denial, in humility, in conversg- 
tion, of Christ her Saviour before men. 

The extracts are as follows:—*“ The first 
nigbt on which I returned to the occupaney 
of my chamber (after a temporary absence) 
deserves to be remembered. As soon ag [ 
found myself alone, I prostrated myself on the 
carpet, and poured out my soul in prayer to 
my Heavenly Father. I resolved, S his as- 
sistance, to make it an important period of 
my life, and from that moment to give up 
all-worldly amusements. I made a solemn 
promise never to dance another step; never 


Of| to enter a theatre again, nor to resort to places 


of festivity and mirth. 1 considered them as 
all belonging to the same family, and injurious 
to a growth in grace. I then pleaded, with 
tears and great fervency, that my God and 
Saviour would condescend to consecrate m 

chamber; that He would make it a little 
Bethel, where He would often meet me. I 
then felt so comforted and strengthened in my 
good resolutions, that I had no doubt of my 
prayer being answered.” 

In another conversation with her mother, 
she said, “ Mother, I wish you to deliver a 
message from me to my beloved sister-cousin, 
Cornelia Walker. I wish you to tell her of all 
that the Lord has done forme. Tell her that 
I desire her never again to participate in 
sinful amusements. She loves me, and will,I 
hope, value what I say. Tell her I requested 
on my death-bed, that she might never enter 
a theatre, a ballroom, or attend another fash- 
ionable tea-party, as they are called. They 
are all of the same family, let who will say 
otherwise. If one of them be sinful, they are 
all so; on that subject 1 have no doubt. Iam 
also of the opinion that the last-mentioned are 
more 80, if possible, than either of the others. 
I have some knowledge of all: I have been at 
many tea-parties, and I know I have never 
seen more folly anywhere. The great amuse 
ment consists in a display of luxurious deli- 
cacies, which only vitiate the stomach and 
unfit it for wholesome food. More ostenta- 
tion or greater excess of vanity is never seen 
at plays or balls. I have sat for hours and 
not heard one serious observation, one rational 
idea. On the contrary, I have heard nothing 
but loud peals of laughter, or light, frivolous 
chit-chat—perfect levity— nothing else. 
generally attended with reluctance ; and noth- 
ing but a desire to conform to the customs of 
the society in which I moved, ever induced 
me to go. Vain excuse; for my better judg- 
ment told me better things. I am sorry that 
so many of our serious people countenance these 
things, and declaim against the others. There 
is a strange inconsistency in this, which gives 
the world great reason to say what they do— 
that such professors ‘strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel.’ Tell my cousin that on@ 
death-bed she will be amply rewarded for all 
the self-denial she puts in practice now. 
mother, tell her to seek an interest in Christ 
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while she is in the bloom of life. The Lord 
abundantly provides for all his dear children, 
and never requires more of them than they 
can perform ; and He commands us not to be 
conformed to this world. O what a different 
example ought professing Christians to set 
before the world!” 


For “‘ The Friend.”” 
Snow as an Enemy to Bird-life. 


To our winter birds, the prolonged period 
of snow and ice that this latitude is now pass- 
ing through, is an item of the most moment- 
ous interest. Of eighty-five species known to 
inhabit during winter the eastern portions of 
Pennsylvania or New Jersey, sixty-one sub- 
sist upon food procured in greater or less 
amounts from the ground. 

The snow that now covers this food in the 
districts above named ranges from one to two 
and one half feet in depth, thus burying all 
terrestrial insect diet from the reach of thou- 
sands of birds, and converting their feeding- 

rounds into a vast, forbidding wilderness, 
ocking up a storehouse of plenty till the vary- 
ing elements once more open it. 


means of subsistence to nearly half of our 
winter avifauna, are by this deep snow almost 
universally excluded from doing them the 
usual service. 

Thus it is, that birds which once could 
drop anywhere in the fields and gather from 
a plenteous store, are driven to a precarious 
gleaning from scant patches of food-bearing 
vegetation which rise above the surrounding 
whiteness ; or to entirely alter their diets and 
eke out life from berries of the Juniper, Green- 
brier, Virginia-creeper and a few other spe- 
cies. These soon fail and then human charity 
may find scope for its beneficence in making 
plentiful provision for the little feathered 
tramps that surround our country homes. 

Let the proverbial injunction,—* Charity 
should begin at home,”—have its full force ; 
“cast” not “ your bread upon the waters” but 
scatter it upon the snow, and it will return, I 
doubt not, in unuttered thanks from many a 
feathered friend. Probably the poor excom- 
municated crows are now the most numerous 
victims to starvation. Many of them are now 
swarming along the Delaware, between Cam- 
den and Philadelphia, perched on the hum- 
mocks or striding about the floating cakes of 
ice in search of daily bread—dire hunger in 
every glancing pair of eyes. 

It is a novel sight, somewhat startling too, 
to look out upon your lawn and see a crow 
making it the object of his strictest scrutiny 
as he peers about with a wise look into every 
corner, and then opens his wings and gives 

ou the benefit of a caw of disgust as he takes 
eave. 

The farmer and his fowls, much to their 
anxiety, now find that this sort of weather 
is curiously productive of hawks and owls. 
But whilst he may bemoan the sudden ab- 
sence of some of his flock, he cannot so reason- 
ably censure the depredator as the beautiful 
element, which protects the field and meadow 
mice from the talons of many a hawk that is 
forced to turn thief because of the lack of this 
more lawful food. 

The birds that suffer most as a family are 
the Sparrows and Finches. Of this family, 
seventeen species are thus deprived of their 
natural food, but the remaining four, being 
feeders on cone-seeds of our evergreen trees, 


jolly, plump and saucy as ever. 


Seeds of 
grasses, weeds, &c., which form the chief 
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are plentifully provided. These twenty-one 
species, with the Doves, Kingfishers, Meadow- 
larks, Partridges, Grouse, Migratory, Wilson’s 
and Hermit Thrushes, Great Carolina and 
Winter Wrens, Shore-larks and Tit-larks (some 
indeed, as the Kingfisher, Woodcock, Cedar- 
bird, Wilson’s and Hermit Thrifshes, being 
represented by but few individuals) taken oor 
lectively, comprise a hapless list, entitled now, 
if ever to the sympathy and protection of 
every lover of Nature’s works. We are not 
forced however to look with so pitying an eye 
on all the feathered tribes that now enliven 
our wintry scenes. There are the Wood- 
peckers, Nuthatches and Titmice, a busy set, 
Every few 
days there comes a company of the chirping, 
twittering Black-cap Chickadees, bringing 
with them all the freshness of the woodlands 
as they clamber about the trellis and grape- 
vine, and peep into the vacant bird-houses in 
the most confidential and endearing fashion. 
It may with reason be deduced from the 
foregoing observations, that severe winter 
weather such as now experienced, will tend 
to materially affect the aspect of the ornitho- 
logical world during the coming year; but 
after taking into consideration what a small 
egg of the summer residents sojourn 
with us during the present season (the mass of 
them migrating southward) and that twenty- 
four species do not spend the summer in this 
region, the author can assure you that the 
spring of 1881 will furnish plenty of crows 
that know what an appetizing thing a stray 
young chicken is, and that summer will be 
the same old season of unhushed melody, and 
autumn prepare, as ever she has, a band of 
hardy, feathered sojourners to cheer, during 
approaching winter, the homes of man and 
nature. S. N. Ruoaps. 


Converted Tongues. 
BY J. R. MILLER. 

What good we could do with our tongues, 
if we would use them to the limit of their 
capacity, no human being can compute. The 
opportunity does not lie alone in formal speech, 
as in the sermon, or the lesson, or in the occa 
sional serious talk, but it extends to all con- 
versation, even to the most casual greeting on 
the street. 

A good man once wrote to some friends : 
“T long to see you, that I may impart unto 
you some spiritual gift.” He knew the value 
of the gift of speech, and sought in every sen. 
tence he uttered to impart some help, some 
comfort, some warning or cheer. How it 
would change the current of conversation in 
parlor, office, shop, on the street, in the rail- 
way car, if all Christian people were to utter 
only such words as would convey some spirit- 
ual blessing to those to whom they speak ! 
What is the staple of conversation now among 
average Christians? Listen for a day, and 
make careful note of every word you hear. 
How much of it is worth recording? How 
many sentences are spiritually helpful, caleu- 
lated to kindle higher aspirations or start up- 
ward impulses? How much of it 1s utterly 
empty and idle, mere chaff that feeds no heart- 
hunger, inspires no energy, kindles no joy, 
helps no one to live better? How much of it 
is careless scandal, unjust and injurious criti- 
cism of the absent? How much of it that 
flatters and pleases is hypocritical and insin- 
cere? 

It is startling to think of what Christian 
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conversation might be, and ought to be, and 
then of what it is. Surely this matter de- 
mands the careful attention of every Christian 
man and woman. Why should such a power 
for good be wasted? Why should our Chris- 
tian development be retarded by the misuse 
of the marvellous gift of speech? It were in- 
finitely better that one were born dumb, than 
that, having a tongue, one should use it to 
scatter evil and sorrow, or to sow the seeds 
of bitterness and pain. What is it our Lord 
says about having to give account for every 
idle word? And if for the idle words we must 
give account, how much more for the words 
that stain, or injure, or fall as a destructive 
blight into other hearts! 

Vhen we give ourselves to Christ, we must 
give Him our tongues. It was not without 
significance that, when the Holy Ghost came 
down on the day of Pentecost, the manifesta- 
tion was in “tongues like as of fire.” Fire 
signifies purification. And one of the first 
results of this heavenly baptism was that the 
disciples began to speak with other tongues. 
One meaning of this certainly was that true 
conversion converts the speech, that a Chris- 
tian must speak with a new tongue. 

We are not left without inspired instruc- 
tions as to the kind of words we should speak. 
“ Let no corrupt communication proceed out 
of your mouth, but that which is good to the 
use of edifying, that it may minister grace 
unto the hearers.” In these words there are 
two features of purely Christian speech which 
are enjoined. One is purity, absolute, purity. 
No corrupt communication is to flow from a 
consecrated tongue. There is a great deal of 
impurity in the speech of some professors of 
religion. Filthy stories are repeated, and 
there are vile allusions and innuendoes which 
stain the lips that utter them, and the heart 
of him who hears. Christian speech should 
be white as snow. In familiar conversation 
nething should be uttered which would not 
be spoken in the presence of the most refined 
and honored ladies. How does our every-day 
speech stand this test? 

Then look at the other requirement. “Let 
only such communication proceed out of your 
mouth as is good to the use of edifying, that 
will minister grace unto the hearers.” Chris- 
tian speech, every sentence of it, must be such 
as will edify those who hear and minister 
grace to them. Purity is only negative, but 
more is required. Each word must be fitted in 
some way to build up character, and add to 
its beauty. The geologist will take you to 
what was once the shore of an ancient sea, 
and show you the marks made by the patter 
of the rain-drops on the soft sand, or by the 
wash of the waves. A leaf fluttered down 
from a tree and fell there, and imprinted its 
delicate lines. Ages have passed since that 
day, but every trace remains as perfect as 
when it was made. The wash of the surf, the 
indentations made by the rain-drops, the mi- 
nutest lines of the leaf’s form—there they are, 
preserved through long milleniums. So it is 
when words fall upon a human heart. Our 
gentle poet’s thought is no idle fancy,—that 
the song he sings he will find again long, long 
afterward in the heart of his friend. ords 
uttered fall, and are forgotten, as their echo 
dies away, but they leave their mark. They 
either beautify or mar. They either make 
the life brighter or they sully it. They either 
build up or they tear down what before was 
builded. A warm breath upon the mystic 
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frost-work on the window-pane on a winter's 
morning causes all its glory to vanish. So 
before the breath of impure speech the soul’s 
glory melts into ruin. The Christian’s speech 
must edify and minister grace. On how many 
jips that are now garrulous with flippant 
words would this test lay the finger of silence! 
Yet this is the rule, the standard, by which, 
according to the apostle, all Christian speech 
is to be tried. 

This does not imply that only solemn words 
may be spoken. There is nothing gloomy 
about the religion of Christ, all his words were 
fitted to be helpful words. He sought to leave 
some gift or blessing with every one he 
met. He spoke words that made the careless 
thoughtful, that kindled hope in despairing 
souls, that left lights burning where all was 
dark before, that comforted the sorrowing and 
cheered the despairing. 

He is to be our model. The affectation of 
devoutness never ministers grace. It only 
caricatures religion. We are not to fill our 
speech with sapien phrases, and deal them 
out to every one we meet. Yet with Christ 
in our hearts we are to seek to impart some- 
thing of Christ to every one with whom we 
converse. There are a thousand ways of 
giving help. There are times when humor 
ministers grace, when the truest Christian 
help is to make a man laugh. Infinite are the 
necessities of human lives. Our feeling toward 
others is ever to be a strong desire to do them 
good. We have an errand to each one with 
whom we are permitted to hold even the 
briefest and most casual conversation. What 
it is we may not know, but if the desire be in 
our heart, God will use us to minister blessing 
in some way. Opportunities for such minis- 
try are occurring continually. In the few 
moments’ conversation by the wayside, or 
during the formal call, or in the midst of the 
day’s heat and strife, we may drop the word 
that will lift a burden, or strengthen a faint- 
ing heart, or inspire a new hope. 

“Yea, find thou always time to say some earnest word 

Between the idle talk.” 

So we may leave blessings at every step of 
our way. Our words in season, throbbing 
with love, and wafted by the breath of silent 
prayer, shall be medicine to every heart into 
which any simplest sentence of our speech 
may fall.—S. S. Times. 


Soul-quiet—In this age of intense mental 
activity, we are in great danger of losing that 
holy tranquillity of soul, that abiding restful- 
ness in the inmost recesses of our being. 


What is this blessed stillness ? 
ness or carnal sloth. It is not indifference. 
It is not inactivity. It is a state of rest in 
God, of being filled with a peace that passeth 
all understanding. It is to cease from self— 
self-energy, self-will, self-seeking, self-consci- 
ousness. It is what the old writers meant by 
recollectedness, an abiding sense of the divine 
Presence. “ Recollection,” said Cecil, “is the 
means by which God himself becomes the 
mainspring of all our actions, the inspiring 
element of our lives.” God deals with us as 
we deal with our children. The first thing to 
get the wayward, thoughtless child to do, is 
to listen. You call the little thing to your 
feet; you simply say, “ Now be quiet ; listen 
to me for a moment.” To how many an 
anxious worker is He saying to-day, “ Be still 
and know that I am God.” “In quietness 
and in confidence shall be your strength.”— 
BE. H. Hopkin. 


It is not idle- 


Selected. 
IS IT ALL THERE STILL? 


Among the poor children who were sent 
into the country last year by the Children’s 
Week Association was one little waif who in 
all her life before had never seen anything 
enters the noisy, dirty streets of the 
ower portion of the city. Sickening of a 
fatal disease, the scenes of that one bright 
week haunted her, and she begged to see the 
farmer’s wife in whose care she had been ; and 
when the good woman entered the bare garret 
where the little sufferer lay, the child cried 
out feverishly, “Is it all there still?” and 
wanted to hear about every place and creature 
she had there seen. The kind woman took 
the child back with her into the country, 
where, in the midst of loving care, surrounded 
by the beauty of early summer, she peacefully 
died. 


She sat where the great elm’s shadow 
Across the doorway fell ; 

She heard the drip of the bucket 
In the hollow of the well, 


The pleasant rasp from the garden 
Of busy spade and hoe. 

Beyond, in the sunny meadows, 
Her mates ran to and fro. 


The chirping robin on the bough 
Was for one moment still, 

Deep dipping into cherries’ wine 
His thirsting yellow bill. 


A whirl of pale gold butterflies 
Alighting on the stone, 

With flicker of their filmy wings, 
In quivering silence shone. 


Thousands of them in the meadows 
Before her mates had flown ; 

I know not if she understood 
These were for her alone. 


At eve, when the cows and children 
Came home from field and vale, 
In the wonder of the sunset, 
The child sat dumb and pale. 


They clamored for the evening meal ; 
She neither asked nor stirred, 

But took what the housewife gave her, 
And ate without a word. 


Such morns and noons and nights were hers 
For six glad summer days ; 

Then back to the city’s groping life 
Of dearth and fret and frays. 


Six breathless days of mute delight, 
And then—the blinding pall ! 

Six days! and just to think for whom 
The good God made it all! 


She lay where the dull wall’s shadow 
Fell on her bed of straw, 

With the largest eyes in the thinnest 
Face that you ever saw. 


“Ts it all there still ?” she murmured, 
And wrung her feeble hands— 

“The woods, and the long bright meadows, 
The door where the elm tree stands? 


“ Do the cows come home when the sunset 
Makes that great fire at night? 

Do they give you pails and pails of milk ? 
Is it just as sweet and white? 


“ When I’ve been selling my papers, 
T’ve tried to see it all; 

But I couldn’t for the dirty street, 
The noise, the dingy wall. 


“They stayed with me always—always ; 
They shut out field and sky. 

Tell me, those things you planted, 
Did they come up by-and-by ? 


“ The stream that ran by the road-side, 
The lambs asleep on the hill, 

I want so much—so much—to know 
Tf it is all there still.” 


“Why shouldn’t you come to it, my child” 
The kindly housewife said ; 

And soon the shadow of the elm 
Fell on that patient head. 


The farmer took the wasted hand 
Upon his own broad palm, 

And cleared his throat ere he could say, 
“ You’re welcome to the farm.” 


He held her while the good wife milked 
The sleek and healthy kine; 

He made her pleasant seats beneath 
The oak and fragrant pine, 


And carried her from place to place ; 
She seldom spoke a word, 

But smiled and gazed, and grew, he said, 
“ No heftier'n a bird.” 


Of summer scents and sights and sounds 
The child’s soul drank its fill, 

Till berries darkened on their vine 
By field and wood and hill. 


And then, one night—the sun had built 
Its great fire in the west— 

“Yes, I have seen it all,” she sighed, 
“ And now I want to rest.” 


O Life, so bright when thon art free! 
In bonds so drear and dim! 

Who frees thee to one little child, 
Hath loosed its bonds from Him. 


Selected, 
Margaret Miller Davidson, fell a victim to com 
sumption at the early age of sixteen years. The follow. 
ing beautiful lines were written a few weeks before her 


decease. 
TO MY MOTHER. 


Oh, mother, would the power were mme 
To wake the strain thou lov’st to hear, 

And breathe each trembling new-born thought, 
Within thy fondly listening ear, 

As when in days of health and glee, 

My hopes and fancies wandered free. 


But, mother, now a shade has past 
Athwart my brightest visions here ; 

A cloud of darkest gloom has wrapt 
The remnant of my brief career ! 

No song, no echo can I win,— 

The sparkling fount has died within. 


The torch of earthly hope burns dim, 

And Fancy spreads her wings no more; 
And oh, how vain and trivial seem 

The pleasures that I prized before. 
My soul, with trembling steps and slow, 

Is struggling on through doubt and strife ; 
Oh, may it prove as time rolls on, 

The pathway to eternal life— 
Then, when my cares and fears are o’er, 
I'll sing thee as in days of yore. 


I said that hope had passed from earth ; 
’Twas but to fold her wings in Heaven, 
To whisper of the soul’s new birth, 
Of sinners saved and sins forgiven. 
When mine are pardoned, washed away, 
Then shall my spirit swell my lay. 


When God shall guide my soul above, 
By the soft cords of heavenly love, 
When the vain cares of earth depart, 
And tuneful voices swell my heart, 
Then shall each word, each note I raise, 
Burst forth in pealing hymns of praise, 
And all not offered at his shrine, 

Dear mother, I will place on thine. 


To the holy mind the faults and backslid- 
ings of the followers of Christ furnish oce® 
sions of humiliation and prayer; but never of 
secret complacency and of ungenerous tt 
umph. While, therefore, the errors of Chris 
tians are deeply to be lamented, they are 
never, except when truth and holiness — 
require it, to be published abroad. “ 
soever ye would that men should do unto y 
do ye even so to them; for this is the law 
the prophets.” — TZ. C. Upham. 
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—<———— 
Neander’s Last Birth-day. 


: (Continued from page 182.) 

«On this journey Neander again had causc 
tomiss his mentor, Hannah. At one of the 
gations, in searching for a pencil and piece 
of paper; he drew a number of sealed letters 
out of his pocket. An official, who did not 
know that he was travelling with the king, in- 
stantly thundered out, ‘Sir, you are carrying 
galed letters! You incur a fine!’ 

«So! I did not know that it was not 
right!” ; 

“Neander with a heavy heart, counted out 
the fine—there were so many poor students 
whom he could have helped with the money! 

“At the next station the same was repeat- 
ed—the taking out the sealed letters and pay- 
ing the fine. 

«¢ But, sir, these letters are all addressed 
to the same person—Professor Neander, in 
Berlin?’ said this second official. 

«Yes, that is my name.’ 

««Why don’t you open the letters and read 
them ?” 

«‘Hannah always opens them for me, and 
Hannah is not here.’ 

“This Hannah, now, on this morning of 
his birthday, says to him: ‘ Now, come, Au- 

stus, and see what I have got for you!’ 

“She leads her, brother into the next room. 
On a table, adorned with flowers and two 
burning candles, lie some old folios—rare 
church Fathers! They are the regular Christ- 
mas and birthday gifts of the sister. 

“‘Oh, Hannah! What a valuable pre- 
sent! My dear Fathers, Gregory, of Nazi- 
anzan and Jerome, in such rare, genuine edi- 
tions!’ His eyes sparkle. 

“<« And what else should I give you, Augus- 
tus? You do not care foranything but those 
horrid old hog-skin things, musty and ruin- 
ous to the eyes! But no—our old friend 
Kottnitz was wrong when he said that you 
had but one passion—books. Your second 
and cardinal passion is—students ; but Han- 
nah cannot and will not give you them—they 
give themselves—to the last drop of their 
heart’s blood !’ says Hannah, laughing—with 
tears in her eyes.” 

“Ah, our amanuensis !’ says Hannah, as a 
young theological student enters, and with 
emotion offers his birthday congratulations. 
Neander takes his arm and goes back to his 
study.” 

“There stands the ladder which Neander 
climbed one day, in order to reach a book on 
the upper shelf. He meant to look out a 
word only, but the book interested him so 
much, that he read on and on, still standing 
upon the ladder. By-and-bye his feet became 
tired, and close beside the ladder, was the 
stove, which offered him a comfortable seat. 
Neander climbed upon it, and as he did so, 
the ladder fell noiselessly upon a pile of books. 
But that did not trouble the scholar on the 
stove; who soon became so absorbed in his 
reading, that he did not notice Hannah’s 
coming into the room, to call him for his 
afternoon walk; Hannab, on her part, very 
near-sighted, did not perceive her boethde in 
his unusual seat. She looked for him in his 
bed-room, in the room of her niece, Emma 
Scholz, up stairs—all in vain. Hannah be- 
Came anxious; she alarmed the whole house- 
hold; nobody had seen him go out. As the 
afternoon passed, Hannah became more un- 
easy. At last, when it was almost dark, a 
gentle, well-known voice, called from the 
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study! ‘Hannah! Hannah!’ But how could 
that be, since Hannah had looked there seve- 
ral times for her brother! 

“* Where are you, Augustus?’ 

“«Here on top of the stove. I was read- 
ing a little in Basil; but it is too dark now to 
read, and I could not get down because the 
ladder has fallen!’ ” 

“It is 10 o’clock—now for the university ! 
The ‘academic quarter of an hour,’ (before 
the lecture begins) is quite enough for the 
short walk. The amanuensis takes down a 
warm cloak from a nail, and is about putting 
it on Neander’s shoulders. Neander, some- 
what embarrassed, turns to him, ‘ Hang the 
cloak up again, please! This morning, in 


honor of my birthday, I gave it to a student, 
whom I noticed in a thin coat.’ 

“<« But, sir, was the student here before 
seven o'clock this morning? asked the 
astonished amanuensis. 

“* No, dear, I gave the cloak to him only 
Still I ought not to wear it any 


mentally. 
more.’ 

“*And where is your new cloak ?’ 

“*T have none. I will go in my coat.’ 

“ Nothing but Hannah’s authority and in- 
dignation prevailed upon her brother to wear 
again his ‘mentally given away’ cloak, until 
she could procure another. 

“In his student’s leather boots reaching to 
the knee, which he has continued wearing in 
winter ever since his shooting-days, Nean- 
der leaning on the arm of his amanuensis, 
walks the sbort distance across the opera 
place to the university. And yet, years 
since, after Neander had lived a long time in 
the Unger house, he complained of the long 
distance between his house and the univer- 
sity, and it came out that the student, in his 
absent-mindedness—no, in his fulness of 
thought—instead of turning to the right into 
Bebren street, and, after a few steps around 
the corner of the Royal Library, having the 
University directly before him, had always 
gone to the left, almost the whole length of 
Behren street, through Wall street and the 
Linden to the University, because the way to 
the University from his former residence led 
througb Wall street and the Linden. 

“ Neander enters his lecture-room. Stoop- 
ing, and with downcast eyes he walks to his 
desk, his right hand stroking his eye-brows 
as if in salutation. In deference to his birth- 
day the students rise at his entrance. Before 
him lies an uncut goose-quill with a long 
feather; for years the students have daily 
provided a fresh one ; the old ones becoming 
the pride and ornament of many a student’s 
study—years afterward, sad relics in many a 
quiet parsonage. 

“Brandishing his quill in his hand, Nean- 
der leans far over his desk, and with down- 
cast eyes begins his lecture ; his deep earnest 
voice penetrates every heart. The quill is 
in perpetual motion; soon the fingers begin 
to break it up; soon they tear off the feath- 
ers. The speaker changes his position every 
instant ; now he stands on the left foot, now 
on the right, now he turns entirely around, 
with his face toward the wall. But all the 
while bis words are flowing forth uninterrupt- 
edly, rich and clear, from the warmest of 
hearts ; and the young hearts of his hearers 
yield uninterruptedly to the fascination. Yes, 
that is Neander’s specially great service—his 
influence upon young men—at once so en- 
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minating, in that he at once instructs, edu-— 
cates and edifies ; and this is simply because 
he has guarded himself in his old age, render- 
ed home-loving by sickness, from all sluggish- 
ness and effeminacy ; because he is opposed 
to all that is low and vulgar; because he has 
kept himself as young in head as his pupils.” 
(To be concluded.) 


Land-Slide at Nynee Tal. 


BY N. G. CHENEY. 


Among the lower Himalayan Mountains 
there is a valley that holds in its deep bosom 
a lake, or Tal. The natives suppose that the 
vicinity is the haunt of a Hindu goddess named 
Nynee. The lofty, precipitous hills around 
the lake are highest at its northern end, 
whence on both sides their crests gradually 
slope downward to a low, narrow opening at 
the southern end, where the waters escape, 
and roar and tumble over boulders in a head- 
long descent toward the plains. The general 
shape of the valley is somewhat like a grocer’s 
sugar scoop. The lake in the bottom of the 
scoop is a mile long and not a half-mile wide. 
The hills rise from the very edge of the lake at 
varying but sharp angles. Cheena, the most 
northern and highest of our immediate en- 
vironment, is 8,568 feet, and the surface of 
our lake 6,400 feet, above the sea-level. This 
makes Cheena to us a hill of 2,168 feet. We 
call it a hill, because if we look northward 
from it we see, fifty miles distant, the inac- 
cessible and snow-crowned mountains tower- 
ing 28,000 feet above the sea-level. 

Nynee Tal, because it is cool and healthful, 
has been made the summer seat for the Gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Provinces. We 
have also a convalescent military depot and 
a large miscellaneous population. The pretty 
white houses are scattered on all sides of the 
valley among the dense foliage, and the roads 
gozigzaging up the hills, too narrow and steep 
for wheeled vehicles, so that we are a com- 
munity of equestrians. 

During recent years many new house-lots, 
garden-plots, lawn-tennis grounds, and roads 
have been cut out in the steep hillsides one 
above the other. They have so destroyed 
the natural surface that in the “rainy season” 
the water has worked its way under and 
loosened the soil. On the limestone body of 
these hills lies a deep mass of disintegrated 
rock, shale or shingle, called by the natives 
bajri, in which huge boulders are imbedded. 
Last year we had a rainfall of one hundred 
and fifty inches. The real beginning of this 
year’s disaster was in last year’s heavy rain. 
The whole hill was loosened, undermined, and 
honey-combed. 

On Sept. 17 a very heavy rain began. It 
continued all night, and on the morning of 
Saturday, the 18th, the waters and wind roared 
and raged with bitter fury. More than two 
feet of rain fell in those two days. The shaly 
earth received the accumulating torrents, and 
masses began to wash down from above. 

At 1 o’clock Saturday morning a stream 
broke out just above our Mission Sanatarium. 
The water quickly flooded the apartments, 
and awoke the eight sleepers within. They 
had barely time to arise and fly when the 
windows and doors, bursting, let in a mass of 
earth and submerged the rooms. In the dark- 
ness and rain these exposed ones fled across 
the compound to the next house. 

Toward morning the remains of a native 
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servants of our premises were out in the blind-| Christian World publishes a communication |jects considered it was especially enjoined on lately 
ing storm laboring to turn the course of the|in reply to an assertion that the Society has|all not to be conformed to the world, ings. | 5°? 
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great buildings of the Victoria Hotel. At 7|ciety’s work consists in improving and making |property was protested against, accompanied aupe 
o'clock Saturday morning a room of the hotel} more intelligible translations of the Scriptures. |by the admonition to seek to have our nameg tee | 


fell in, killing and covering deeply with debris 
the little son of an English lady, and now, 
uncovered, she stood in the ruin and rain, 
digging with her own fair hands to recover 
the remains of her child and its servant. The 
loss of this child saved many lives, for the 
guests, with the mother, were required to re- 


Last year the Society was carrying on revi- 
sion work in no less than 21 languages, and 
some of the revision committees, such as the 
Malagasy and the Teluga, have sat for years, 
laboriously improving and perfecting the work 
of former translators. On this work the best 
intellect and scholarship of the mission fields 
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ning rods, as we are to place our trust and 
confidence in an Almighty God, and not jp 
yerishable metals. Objection was made to 
rethren taking part in holding elections, ang 
it was concluded best not to go to elections 
to vote. It was decided that we, ag 
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when a strange sound attracted our eyes to|land were so interested in the work of the re-| Strong electrical effects are sometimes ob a 
the mountain above the hotel. The trees|visers for the last ten years as the committee served during the fall of sleet, bail and rain, te) 
shook and writhed, and with an unspeakably|of the British and Foreign Bible Society. (without the accompaniment of thunder or L 
awful noise the whole mountain-side arose} Superstition —The Italiansare surely among lightning. Professor Tait, in a recent lecture fron 
and burst forth, and rushed down in a head-|the most superstitious of civilized people. A in Glasgow, said, “ Falling rain-drops are often po 
long avalanche of earth and stone. The great|correspondent of the Christian Union, in Mi-'so strongly charged with electricity as to give an 
hotel, with all its buildings, disappeared in-|lan, writes: There is achurch here—San Ber- a spark just before they reach the ground.” lead 
stantly as the bubble bursts. Before the fly-|nardino dei Morti—whose walls are lined| As the development of the slightest spark fate 
ing mountain lay the great English store of|thirty feet high with bones piled compactly, in connection with an explosive mixture of on 
Bell & Son. It was gone. Beyond were the! their ends to the wall, and the skulls, artisti- air and gas will produce intense fire, we here on 
willows weeping over the two Hindu temples;|cally arranged among them in squares and perceive the remarkable possibility that some J 4. 
farther on, the library, theatre, and ball-room|diamonds, look hideously down upon you of the great oil conflagrations may have been § ,,.. 
—with all the rest, they plunged into the pro-| from all sides. A network of wire placed be- caused by rain. ble 
found abyss of the unfathomed lake. A great) fore them allows them to be clearly seen, and! An old millstone, five and a-half feet in die 9 j,¢ 
wave reared itself, and flying, as in horror,|also prevents their being pilfered by their meter and seven inches thick, with a central the 
burst upon the mile-away outlet, and swept|adorers. Many of these poor people beg the hole seven inches in diameter, was left inam | 4,;, 
eleven souls to instant death in the tumultu-| privilege of rubbing one of these skulls with English orchard many yearsago. In 1812@ | 4, 
ous gorge below. their handkerchiefs, and then hasten to place filbert tree sprouted from the earth at the bot imt 
We gathered our Mission force at the chapel,|it upon the forehead of a sick person, hoping tom of the hole, and gradually increasedia J ,.. 
and decided to remove at once to a place of|thereby to save his life. \size from year to year until, in 1868, it wa8 J oo, 
safety. Through thedrenchingrain wehurried| Separation of Church and State—Belgium found that the tree had completely filled the J ,,. 
the weary women and children, and at last} has just made anothersignificant move toward hole, and actually lifted the stone from the poe 
reached a friendly and secure shelter. I im-/the separation of Church and State, by resolv-' ground, wearing it as a girdle about its trunk, | jo¢ 
mediately returned and crossed the track of|ing, in both Houses of Parliament, that hence-| A fresh-water Medusa.—It was recently di | o4, 
the ruin to the hospital, and there learned the} forth no political body shall, as such, take part covered that a fresh-water jelly-fish was living dy 
heart-sickening tidings that at least 150 souls|in the Church ceremonies, though it shall be and multiplying abundantly in the waterlily | 4j, 
had been instantly slain in that “one fell|left free to each individual member in his pri-|tank of the Botanical garden, Regent’s Park, ] , 
swoop.” From under the hill where they|vate capacity, to follow the bent of bis religi-| London. 
labored to turn the streams, from above the|ous convictions. In the Constitution of Belgi-| The diameter of the swimming bell doe § ,, 
hotel where they toiled to exhume the buried|um this was for some years the law, but this|not exceed one-third of an inch,—the fresh pol 
natives, from Bell’s store, from the library,|was annulled in about five years, and since|water stranger being thus a comparatively § iy 
forty-five Europeans had been crushed in un-|the year 1836 it bas been customary for both |small-sized member of the race. It occurs in Ys 
discernible graves. Chambers to accept invitations to be present fresh-water maintained at a temperature of fee 
Chief Engineer, Col. H. A. Brownlow, esti-|as a body at religious solemnities. 90° Fah., and the problem of its occurrencé § ,, 
mates that 1,000,000 tons of saturated earth| Marriage among the Mennonites.— Our|in Regent's Park is perhaps best solved on § 4, 
fell in this disaster.—Christian Advocate. church, according to the form of the cere-|the supposition that it is an introduced tropr § fy, 
eae mony, holds that it is an institution of God |cal species, which until the present summer, § 4) 
i i i confirmed by Jesus Christ, and that it should |has not been developed in sufficient numbers § », 
‘i ‘od Him wi 8 be entered upon in the fear of the Lord. We!to attract notice, while its small size, added 
Not she denied Him with unholy tongue ; I e ’ ’ of 


She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 


recognize no divorce, and in all respects hold |to its lack of numbers, may perfectly account 
Last at his cross and earliest at his grave. 


the marriage relation as solemn and sacred as for its being hitherto overlooked. Like other 
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medusa, the new comer feeds on minute forms 
of animal life. eg 

Mesquite Bread.—A communication was 
lately read before the California Academy of 
Siences, written by Capt. J. A. Mellon, of the 
sloop South west, Colorado river, who furnish- 
ei cans containing seed of the Mesquite tree, 
explaining that the screw-bean bears two 
crops a year, the first ripening in June, the 
tree being in bloom for the second crop at the 
gmetime. He had a wheel on his craft made 
from the wood of the screw-bean, and it acted 
gimirably, as it did not check, and it shrinks 
rary little, although exposed tothe sun. The 
Indians depend mostly on the mesquite for 
their supply of food. He sent a sample of the 
bread they made from the fruit. 

When the bean is ripe they collect it in 
large baskets, and pack it to the nearest point 
on the river where there is a ledge of rocks. 
In all these places they have mortars formed 
by grinding into the ledge, and then the old 
quaws work, pounding it up, moulding it in 
baskets and drying it in the sun for winter 
ue. Their loaves sometimes weigh twenty 

unds. 

Leather Paper—The Japanese make a pa- 

rto imitate leather, in which the surface 
as every appearance of a finished skin, with 
extraordinary firmness and elasticity, and it 
can be subjected to washing without any in- 
jury from the water. These peculiarities are 
not so much due to the superior quality of the 
material, as to the mode of manufacture, the 
wrfaces remaining intact, even when the 
paper is very thick, while with us paper of this 
kind soon loses its firmness, and the grain is 
impaired. Japanese leather paper is made 


extensively at Flangawa, near Yeddo, the cap- 
ital of the empire.— Western Stationer. 

Lead Paralysis is very common, not only 
from “es smog to lead by artizans, as painters 


or plumbers, and by drinking water running 
through lead pipe, but also from the use of 
lad as a medicine, imprudently, locally or 
internally. But, perhaps, the most frequent 
tause of paralysis from lead is from its use as 
acosmetic, hair dyes, &c. Its action being 
slow and insidious, it is often beyond the 
reach of remedies, having produced irrepara- 
ble changes in the brain or other vital organ 
before the paralysis is noticed. In such cases 
the paralysis, though perhaps local to a cer- 
tain extent, always involves the brain, and 
hence is attended with more or less mental 
imbecility, ranging from a slight mental weak- 
ness to complete idiocy. Its prevention, of 
course, consists in abandoning the unneces- 
sary use of lead, and observing the greatest 
possible prudence in its use, when something 
safer cannot be substituted. No circumstan- 
¢es can justify its use as a cosmetic or hair- 
dye. Though many of the cases are curable, 
they are not all within the reach of remedies, 
however judiciously administered. 

As regards the extent to which the soil is 
how permanently frozen around the north 
pole, H. Kefroy states that Erman on theo- 
retical grounds affirms that the ground at 
Yakutsk, Siberia, is frozen to a depth of 630 
feet. At 50 feet below the surface it had a 
emperature of 28.8°, and was barely up to 
the freezing point at 382 feet. It is very dif 

rent on the American continent. The entire 
thickness of the frozen ground at Fort Nor- 
Man, on the Mackenzie river, 200 miles north 
of Yakutsk, is only 45 feet. At York Factory 
and Hudson’s Bay, it is said to be about 23 


feet. The extension of settlements in Mani-| Meeting had maintained the testimony of the 
toba has led to wells being sunk in many parts Society of Friends on this subject, and con- 
of the country, by which it has been estab-|vinced its erring member that Water Baptism 
lished that the permanently frozen stratum |belonged to the ceremonies of a past dispen- 
does not extend as far as that region. sation, and has no place in the more spiritual 
Dr. Henry Faulds, of the Tsukiji Hospital, | religion of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
Tokio, Japan, writes to “ Nature,” that he has| whose one saving baptism is with the Holy 
discovered a significance in the skin furrows |Ghost. 
of the hand. Impressions of the tips of the} In connection with this subject, we see in 
fingers taken in ink or by other means, show |the Western Friend for the present month, a 
features in the shape and arrangement of the notice of a treatise entitled, “ Open Letters for 
furrows which are peculiar to the individual | Interested Friends,” by D. B. Updegraff, de- 
and to the family. The variety of the mark-| fending the right to use Water Baptism among 
ings may be infinite, but there appears to be|Friends. In commenting on it, the editor of 
a striking tendency to heredity in the trans- that paper quotes a remark of the late Charles 
mission of similar marks and groupings from | Evans, not long before his death, in reference 
parent to child, since Dr. Faulds has some-'tothat portion of the Society of Friends which 
times seen them reproduced with striking ac- favored the changes in our doctrines and 
curacy. These peculiarities, the writer sug-' practices which had latterly been introduced, 
gests, may lead, when bloody finger marks or that they “ had the elements of disintegration 
impressions on clay, glass, &c., exist, to the in their own ranks.” He thinks this view is 
scientific identification of criminals. He has confirmed by the fact, that several of their 
already had experience in two cases, in which ministers, such as Sarah F. Smiley, Helen 
he has found useful evidence in these marks.! Balkwill, Levi Ratcliff, William Wetherald, 
It is remarked, as perhaps bearing on this R. Shugart and Stacy Bevins, “ have already 
subject, that Chinese criminals have from been swept into this current of ritualism,” 
ont times been made to give the impressions | while others “ remain in the Society to defend 
of their fingers, and that the ancient Egyp- their course.” 
tians did and the Japanese do cause their eri-| We believe the great body of our So- 
minals to seal their confessions with their ciety still retains its attachment to its original 
thumb-nails. views on this subject, but we endorse the 
sentiment of the editor of the Western Friend 
that those occurrences indicate “ to all rightly 
concerned Friends, the need of a faithful, firm 
and patient defence of all our ancient doc- 
trines.” 
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We recently received from a friend, of Lon-| The increased facilities for crossing the 
don, England, a copy of The Christian World,\ocean have greatly increased the number of 
a semi-weekly periodical published in that/ourcitizens who visit foreign countries. Those 
city, from which we extract the following|/who bave such a trip in prospect, and who 
paragraph : desire (as all honest persons will) to “ render 
unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,” 


time ago an occasional correspondent stated in our | AY be interested ay the following decision 
columns that there was a growing feeling in the by Judge Shipman in a case inv olving the 
minds of some Friends in favor of water baptism and |question as to what part of a traveler's bag- 
the Lord’s Supper, and that this statement gave rise| gage is liable to duty, and what is not. 
to a little controversy. We have authentic informa- al al : 
tion now of an event which will be of interest to the| _ “ In my opinion, by limiting the exemption from 
whole Christian world. A gentleman {Joseph Alex-|duty of traveler’s wearing apparel to that in actual 
ander] not an obscure, but a well-known and some-|¥se, Congress meant to say that new and unused 
what prominent Friend, whose name recently ap-| Wearing apparel, purchased in a foreign country, not 
seared in connection with a document officially for present use but for prospective use in this coun- 
issued by the Society, has been baptized. This is\try, though that prospective use might be in the 
not the event to which we call particular attention ; | "ear future, should pay duty, and it is not the right 
but the fact that his case, having been considered |0f travelers to have new and unused wearing ap- 
by one of the most important Monthly Meetings | patel which has been purchased abroad, not for use 
in England | Westminster Monthly Meeting,}, he|#broad, but for use upon their return to this coun- 
has not been “ disowned,” but is retained in member-\tty, admitted free of duty. I, therefore, limit the 
ship. We do not inquire into the arguments which |¢xemption in general to wearing apparel which had 
were used on this occasion, but after this it seems |been actually used as such before the arrival of the 
obvious to us that the use or disuse of the ceremony |OWner in this country, and define ‘wearing apparel 
of baptism must be optional with members of the |@¢tually in use’ (not merchandise) to mean wearing 
Society of Friends ; and, if so, why not that of break- apparel bought for personal use and not for sale, 
ing bread and taking wine at the Lord’s Table?|Which has been really subjected to use in the way 
This seems to us to indicate a complete revolution |!" which the particular wearing apparel is ordinarily 
in the practices of the Society of Friends. Weshall|used. Apparel bought in a foreign country, not for 
see what will come next.” — present use but for the purpose of anticipated use in 
this country and not actually subjected to use in a 
The last number of The British Friend, in|foreign country, for the purpose for which it was 
commenting on the remarks of the editor of procured, but put upon the person asa colorable de- 
The Christian World, observes that while sub-| Vice to escape duties, is not within the exemption 
mitting to Water Baptism “is a great weak-|°f the statute. 
ness or an error of judgment on the part of a 
professed Friend, yet there may be cireum-| We have received a circular containing re- 
stances in individual cases to account for ajcent information from Kansas, and showing 
Meeting hesitating to proceed with disown-|tbat much suffering still exists among the 
ment.” This is certainly true, but it would|colored refugees in that State. This is no 
have been relieving to some at a distance, if}more than should be expected, when we con- 
the editor had been able to say (as we hope|sider that many of these poor people came 
was the case) that Westminster Monthly|from more Southern homes, and are very 


“Our readers will doubtless remember that some 
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poorly provided with clothing, food and shel- 
ter. Those of us who have felt the severity 
of the weather this winter, even when furnisb- 
ed with all that we need wish for to protect us 
from its effects, should remember and assist 
according to our ability these suffering peo- 
ple. “ Blessed is he that considereth the poor: 
the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble. 
The Lord will preserve and keep him alive ; 
and he shall be blessed upon the earth ; and 
thou wilt not deliver him unto the will of his 
enemies. The Lord will strengthen him upon 
the bed of languishing: thou wilt make all 
his bed in his sickness.” 

The suffering appears to be largely among 
the more recent comers, who have not had 
time and opportunity to become properly 
settled in industrial pursuits. The accounts 
forwarded as to the older settlers are quite 


encouraging, and confirm the hope, that ere| 


long nearly all will become self-supporting. 
Prompt assistance at the present time may be 


the means of preserving the lives of many, | 


who would otherwise perish from disease in- 
duced by exposure without sufficient food and 
clothing. 

Joshua L. Baily, No. 210 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, continues to receive and for- 
ward contributions in clothing, dry goods or 
money. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


The great ice field on Raritan bay has moved into 
Sandy Hook harbor, causing renewed fears for the 
safety of the vessels frozen in at the latter place. 

The mortality in this city last week was 366—179 
males and 187 females. The number of deaths from 
consumption was 64; small pox 40; pneumonia 28, and 
scarlet fever 14. In the corresponding week of 1880 
there were 103 less. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 6's, 101}; 5’s, registered, 100§; 
coupon, 101{ ; 44’s, 112}; 4’s, 113} ; currency 6's, 131. 

Cotton.—There was very little movement. Sales of 
middlings are reported at 12 a 12} cts. per pound for 
uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white 8} cts. for export, and 
12 a 13 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is inactive, but prices are quotably unchanged. 
Sales of 1400 barrels, including Minnesota extras at +5 
a $575 for medium to choice clear, and at $6 a $6.25 
for straight; Pennsylvania extra family at $5 a $5.25; 
western do. do., at $5.50 a $6.15, and patents at $6.75 a 
$8.25, as in quality. Rye-flour is steady, but quiet at 
$4.85 a $5 per barrel. 

Grain.—in wheat there was no material change to 
notice. Sales of 60,000 bushels including rejected, at 


| $1.04) ;red and amber, track, at $1.16}; and No. 2 red, 


in elevator, at $1.16. Rye is steady at 92 a 93 cts. 
Corn is in moderate request, and prices are about steady. 
Sales of 12,000 bushels, including yellow at 53 a 53} 
cts. ; steamer at 53 cts., and white 51 cts. Oats are dull. 


\Sales of 8000 bushels, including white, at 46 a 48} cts. 


and rejected and mixed at 45 cts. 

Wool.—F rices have been firm, except for fine fleece, 
and holders are confident of maintaining present or 
higher rates during the balance of the season. Sales of 
Ohio medium, 52 cts.; Colorado average, 21 a 22 cts. ; 
de laine, Ohio, 51 a 55 cts.; unwashed western, 30 a 
40 cta. 

Oils.—Bleached sperm, $1.15 a $1.20; do. whale, 59 
a 61 cts.; lard, 48 a 73 cts.; neatsfoot, 48 a 75 cts. per 


Unrvep Srartes.—It is again reported, from Wolf gallon. 


Point Indian Agency, Montana, under date of the 12th | 


instant, that Sitting Bull is willing to surrender quietly, 
but “would like two months before taking his march 
south” for that purpose. Sitting Bull was given until 
the 18th instant to begin to remove his camp. Should 
he fail to do so, Major Ilges will move at once upon the 
village. Detachments of the Eighteenth Infantry and 
Second Cavalry have been ordered down Milk River to 
the vicinity of Sitting Bull’s camp. 

The Senate Committee on Territories has heard argu- 


Appropriation act of 1878, so far as it prevents the en- 
forcement of civil law in the Territories by direct calls 
upon the military for assistance. The matter was re- 
ferred to a sub-committee, which, it is believed, will 
report in favor of the repeal. 

The Senate Committee on Census has agreed to re- 
commend the passage of a bill appropriating $500,000 
additional for completing the work of the Census 
Bureau ; also to report a bill authorizing Superintendent 
Walker to contract with private persons for printing 
the Census Reports, the Government Printing Office 
being overburdened with other work. 

The population of Michigan is 1,636,335, of whom 
774,057 are females, 388,346 foreign born and 22,248 
colored. California’s population is 864,686, of whom 


born. 
cluding 316,797 females, 
11,799 colored. 
618,193, of whom 303,864 are females, 25,760 colored 
and 18,223 foreign born. The population of the Terri- 
tory of Idaho is 32,611, of whom 10,793 are females, 
9982 foreign born and 3600 colored. The population 
of Virginia is 1,512,203, of whom 745,547 are females, 
631,827 co!ored, and 14,638 foreign born. 

‘Lhe total value of the exports of domestic breadstuffs 
from the United States in 1880 was $263,295,357, 
against $239,201,889 in 1879. 

John P. Gould, of New York, has arrived in Wash- 
ington with petitions bearing about 40,000 signatures, 
from nearly all the States, asking the repeal of the 
stamp tax on bank checks, and also the repeal of the 
tax of one-half of one per cent. on deposits in banks, 
trust companies, &c. The’ petition will be presented in 
the House of Representatives and referred to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

The Charleston News and Courier reports great 
damage to the cotton and rice crops in the South from 
protracted wet weather. It is estimated that of the cot- 
ton unpicked in 12th month, half has been lost and the 
remainder damaged. The rice harvest, according to 
the same authority, is one of the poorest on record. 


Seeds.—Cloverseed of choice quality comes in slowly 
and is in fair demand—other grades are very dull. 


Sales of 900 bushels, new, at 7} a 8 cts. for good to 
strictly 


peas Timothy was in limited demand, at 
$2.35. Flaxseed is nominal at $1.28 for pure. 
Hay and Straw ‘Market.—For the week ending 1st 


|mo. 15th, 1881.—Loads of hay, 173 ; loads of straw, 73. 
| Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 
|to $1.90 per 100 pounds : mixed, $1.45 to $1.55 per 100 


| pounds; straw, $1.25 to $1.35 per 100 Ibs. 
ment by Governor Wallace, of New Mexico, in favor | 


of the repeal of the posse comitatus clause uf the Army jhave pursued a policy of obstruction. 


1.70 


ForeIGcn.—In Parliament Parnell and his adherents 
It is authori- 
announced that a new Parliamentary party, 


‘ tativel 
romani peer William Shaw with a view to independent 


action, will only oppose the Coercion bill within the 


|strict forms of the House, and, if they consider the Irish 


Land bill just and equitable, they will not only support 


jit in the House, but will endeavor to obtain its accept- 
‘ance in Ireland. 
| Richmond’s Conservative Commission on the Agricul- 
jtural Depression, in the part of their report dealing 
|with Ireland, recommended a governmental scheme of| 


It is understood that the Duke of 


emigration; also one of migration from over-peopled 


districts ; a plan for the reclamation of waste lands, and 
;a court of arbitration for fixing rents. They generally 
approved a modified form of peasant proprietary. The 
Times draws attention to the fact that the agrarian ont- 
346,415 are females, 97,420 colored and 292,680 foreign | rages committed in Ireland during the 12th month, 


The population of Connecticut is 622,683, in- | 1880, numbered 866, which was more than during the 
_ 129.804 foreign born and whole of the year 1879, and a litile less than the total 
West Virginia has a population of| of the three preceding years. 


An explosion has taken place at Salford, which, it is 


supposed, was caused by a Fenian attempt to blow up 


the armory of the infantry barracks, it was heard for the 
distance of a mile. The barracks are situated in a very 
populous district. One woman was seriously, and a boy 
fatally injured. There were several thousand stands of 
arms in the armory at the time. The keeper of a beer 
house in the neighborhood says that two men visited 
his house for drinks, and left two parcels with him, 
saying they would call for them in the evening. One 
parcel, he says, contained wet mortar with a trowel 
stuck in it, and the other contained what felt like a 
canister. The men returned according to agreement, 
and the explosion occurred half an hour after they left 
the beer house with the parcels, 

An official statement is published, which estimates 
the net cost of the war in Afghanistan at £17,500,000, 
including the cost of the frontier railways. 

The Flemish inhabitants are signing an address to 
the English nation protesting against the annexation of 
the Transvaal. It has already received a large number 
of signatures. 

Twelve thousand five hundred dollars has already 


been subscribed toward the founding of an anti-Jewish 
newspaper, a majority of the Berlin journals being de. 
cidedly against the anti-Semitic movement, 

The Porte has communicated to the ambassadors 9 
fresh note regretting the warlike preparations of Greege, 
which are bringing trouble and uncertainty upon the 
peace of Europe. in order to terminate such a state of 
affairs, which is disastrous to hoth Turkey and 
the Powers are invited to send instructions to their 
ambassadors at Constantinople for a European confer. 
ence. The Porte hopes a pacific solution will thus be 
attained. The note has created a good im 
The Greek press continues to consider war with T; 
only a question of time, and to regard it as inevitable, 
even after arbitration. 

It is rumored that the British troops made two sorties 
from Pretoria, and were both times repulsed by the 
Boers. 

There are favorable reports of the sugar crop in 
Demerara, Barbadoes and Antigua. 

Small pox and putrid fever have succeeded the yel- 
low fever in Vera Cruz. 

J. Lewr, an aged colored man, died at Cambri 
Nova Scotia, a few days ago. He was a slave on 
U. 8. frigate Chesapeake, when she was captured by the 
Shannon in 1818, and he was taken by his captors 
Halifax and there set free. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 


Physician and Superintendent—J oun C. Hat, MD, 

Applications for the Admission of Patients mayb 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boardof 
Managers. 


Diep, on the 9th of the 12th month, 1880, at his rei- 
dence, near Moorestown, New Jersey, Davin — 
a beloved member and elder of Chester Monthly: 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meetings, in the 89th of 
his age. Yielding in early life to the work of 
grace in his heart, and being fully convinced thatthe 
doctrines of the Society of Friends, of which he wasa 
member, were in accordance with the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, and of our Saviour and his apostles, he 
became prepared while a young man, for o 
therein ; and for more than sixty years was actively en- 
gaged in its service. This being a period of pecnliar 
trial in the Society, he was often brought low on this 
account, and from a sense of his unfitness for the Lords 
work; yet, through the renewings of that which 
early visited his soul, was enabled to hold on his way, 
and as he endeavored humbly and faithfully to fill 
his measure of suffering and service in the Chareh, 
witnessed a growth in religious experience, and beeame 
qualified to counsel and assist those who were younger 
in the Truth; to many of whom he was much 
in Christian fellowship. He possessed a sound, dix 
criminating judgment; yet was diffident of his abi 
humble and teachable,—increasing, as years ine 
in that charity which suffereth long and is kind—illee 
trating in his daily life, that “The path of the justis 
as the shining light, which shineth more and more une 
the perfect day.” Firmly believing that the doctrine 
and testimonies of our religious Society are closely it 
terwoven, and must stand or fall together, it crea 
him to observe a disposition on the part of many of oat 
members, lightly to esteem those to plainness of 
behavior and apparel, and against conformity to the 
| world in other respects; also that so few, comparati 
|in the meridian of life and of the young, gave evidence 

of submission to the preparing hand of the Lord for bis 
service. Though unable to converse much during bis 
last illness, it was evident that his mind was undert® 
ligious exercise on account of the Church ; at one time 
expressing his concern that those engaged in transact 
ing the business of our Society, might remember that 
is the Lord’s work, and should be done as in his * 
and not enter upon it in a cold, formal, and li 
manner. Other expressions evinced his sense of 
goodness and mercy which had followed him all the 
days of his life ; and that while sensible of having 
ing of his own to depend on, he was favored with & 
grounded hope, that through the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, he would be received into his kingdom of re 
and peace. Thus sustained by that faith which giv@ 
the victory over death and the grave, he passed pa 
fully from the Church militant on earth, we doubt 0 
to the Church triumphant in Heaven. 
wiswitinibiitidherdinaninnaiuiioiiie 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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